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\ c 4 ir , Brothers, in the Cler 0 | ( rn Distri N \ 
' ay , y | timer ly to Northern troops marching to the defense 
COLONEL WILSON. ey el niger) ached ak due tac ache 
Cotonen Wini1AMm nang, of nS Ison Zouaves,” wh f I ennsvivanians, Colonel Wilson instant!y announced 
portrait we giv m this pag », is a well-known character in N tha uld form a corps of * rougl to march through Balti 
York. He] long 1 famous as a leader of the Mozart Dem i All tl ‘h'hoys” flock d to hi ndard, and in two « 
ra havi ed ~ shen Wood in his famous bolt from hre , l vo thousand men offered tl ervices 
Tammany Hall. A doughty chief of t) t I Ir. Wilson | 1 \ ot 1 no holiday work. Boys! iid Wilson, to 
d fixured prominently in almost every mélée of our turbulent 1] ( { rmen who volunteered, ** you want to come 
Dein v, and is justly feared even by t trongest l witha ! Wellfift you do, three-fourths of you will be in 
boldest of the ‘ Lb’hovs.” In his youth he w L prize-fighter \ r ora in three weeks!” 
nd made a name for himself in the ring A few years since | " “Bravo! good! good!” was the unanimous reply We'll go 
l ne Alderman of the First Ward, and was an active member th ve 
B Since his retirement from the City Cot il he ha j They re all of t] tamp. 
ib] ( Col 1 Wil 1 his men mped Staten Island 
i) A \ hril L I | } 1 t h through ] I re 





“ COLONEL ELLSWORTH, OF THE FIRE ZOUAVES. 
F We publish above, from a recent photograph, a portrait of CoLoNEL 
LSWORTH, the commander of the Fire Zouaves of this city. Colonel 


’ I-lsworth’s face and gallant bearing are well known to most of our citi- 

ind they will be glad to meet him once more in our pages. i 
' The Colonel is quite a young man, being only about twenty-seven years 
. fave. He is a native of New England, and studied for a time at West 


icquiring the usual proficiency in the manual of military exercise 
1 the use of arms. 7 filiy 
Some years ago he removed to Chicago, Ilinois, and settled there. His Nal i) Hil 
for military pursuits still endured, and conceiving—shortly after the IM ie Hh 
Crimean war—a decided opinion that the Zouave tactics were more prac- ! | HM Ny | Me i 
tically efficient than those of our ordinary light infantry, he set to work to iM 
i corps of Zouaves in Chicago. Some forty or fifty young men 
ed his company, and he devoted himself to drilling them. In the 
of a year or so, they arrived at such a pitch of perfection both in 
light infantry drill and in the Zouave tactics, that many of their friends 
» anxious that they should visit the East to show what Chicago could 
Accordingly, in July, 1860, they left Chicago on a pleasure tour, 
On 14th July they arrived in this city, after a triumphant progress 
uzh the Western States. At that time the Zouave drill was new to 
‘us. The fantastic dress of our visitors, their strange evolutions, 
he masterly precision of their drill, attracted general attention not 
rmong military men, but among the public at “large. All the Col- 
f our crack city regiments attended their exhibitions, and studied 
1 Ellsworth’s manceuvres, and at last, so great was the desire of our j 
to witness the Chicago boys, that an exhibition was given for them 
in the Academy of Music which was crammed by the élite of society. Col- 
] onel Ellsworth may safely be described as the Father of the Zouave drill 
he United States. At the present time, there are several thousand 
well-drilled Zouaves in the North and West. 
On his return home, the young Colonel was of course much feted by his 
‘ellow-citizens, and new Zouave Companies were formed on the model of 
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\mong other persons who paid him marked attention was Mr. Lincoln, 
then merely a candidate for the Preside i After the election Mr. Lin- 
signified his intention of attaching Colonel Ellsworth to his person ; 
ind when, in February last, he de -parted on his journey to Washington, 
Colonel Ellswarth was invited to form one of his escort. He was, the re- 
rters tell us, one of the most useful of the party, ever watchful of Mr. 
Lincoln's person, and always in good temper and ready for any thing that 
render the journey pleasant. 
generally supposed that Colonel Ellsworth would be placed in 
iinent position in the War Department under Mr. Lincoln. It is 
on eal \ rstood that his claims were urged by General Sumner, and that some 











-_ 
—perhaps the Chief Clerkship—was mentioned in connection with his 
It is not likely, howeyer, that he sought any such inglorious berth. 
On the outbreak of the war he sought active service. And having had an 
©pportunity of judging what excellent material for soldiers was contained 
in the New York Fire Department, he bethought himself of forming out 
of them a Zouave Regiment. : 
Che idea was a happy one. Our firemen, brave as steel, would be rest- 
\ under the stiff restraints of light infantry tactics, whereas the compara- 
freedom and dash of the Zouave drill suit them exactly. In the 
tirse of a couple of days re a thousand firemen volunteered. Some 
“- mpanies were accepted, the regime ent was formed, and sent to Fort 
milton for "oT | i left for Ww as hington , and, whatever 
i will doubtless give ag Seseeanl ainaae ives . LONEL WILSON, « [LSON’S BRI 
; COLONEL WILSON, OF WII ‘ 
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PUBLISHERS’ NOTICE. 

‘Tur, proprietors of Marper's Wielly beg to 
‘nfurm the public 
artist to the Sourn, in company with Mr. Rus- 
sent, the correspondent of the London Times. 
Another of their special artists is traveling with 
Seventit Reciment ; a third is now in Bar- 
and a fourth is with the Southern Army 


PiMORE ; 


iv Virginia. They are making other important | 


changes in Harper's Weekly, involving consid- 
erable expense. The present number contains 
nighy MORE PICTURES thanany heretofore issued ; 
sic ceeding numbers will be still richer in illus- 
These improvements, it is believed, 
Weekly the best Itivs- 


truiions. 
will render Harper's 
yRATED NEWSPAPER IN THE WORLD. 

In consequence of the additional expense 


which they will involve, the proprietors beg to | 


announce that the price of Larper's Weekly is 


raised from FIVE to Six CENTS for single copies. | 


‘he subscription price remains the same. The 





ertisement of terms, etc., will be found on 


page 3035. 
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A FEW FIGURES. 


A I’ the time we write it seems likely that 
LA the Border Slave States, with the excep- 


tion of Delaware and Maryland, will make com- | 


mon cause with the rebels against the United 
States Government. ‘There is much talk about 
‘*nentrality” in Kentucky, Missouri, and Ten- 
nessee, In this case ‘ neutrality’ means a 
covert alliance with rebels, and treasonable will- 
imgness to supply them with aid and comfort. 
The Government will regard such ‘ neutrals” 
as enemies, and will deal with them according- 
ly. Maryland aspires to a similar position of 
neutrality; but geographical necessity will com- 
pel the Government to lay hands on her at the 
outset of the war, and it is therefore not worth 
while to estimate her among the parties to the 
conflict. Delaware alone, of the Border Slave 
States, evinces loyalty to the Union. 

The war which has now begun will therefore 
be waged by the Free States, on one side, against 
thirteen Slave States on the other, to wit: Vir- 
ginia, North and South Carolina, Georgia, Flor- 
ida, Alabama, Mississippi, Louisiana, Texas, 
Arkansas, Tennessee, Kentucky, aud Missouri. 

The population of the Free States, by the 
census of 1860, amounts to 18,950,759; the free 
population of the thirteen rebellious States to 
7,657,895—considerably less than half that of 
their opponents. 

In the Free States ‘every man able to bear 
arms is at the service of the Government. In 
the rebellious States a certain number of men 
are required at home to keep in subjection 
3,912,096 slaves. By a law of Louisiana plant- 
ers are obliged to keep on their plantations a 
sufficient foree of white men to resist a negro in- 
surreetion, Custom renders the same practice 
imperative in the other Slave States. Thus, 
trom the 7,657,595 whites of the rebellious 


~ States must be deducted a large body of adult 


males, who are required at home to defend the 
women and children from the negroes. It is 
with the balance only that the Government will 
have to deal. 

In modern warfare, however, success is won 
net so much by numbers as by money. The 
longest purse, in the long-run, infallibly wins 
the day. The comparative wealth of the two 
sections thus becomes a matter of the highest 
moment. In the Banks of the States now con- 
stituting the Southern Confederacy, there is at 
present about $20,000,000 in specie: in the 
Banks of the Border States about $5,000,000 
more. With the exception of the Banks of New 
Orleans, all the Banks of the Gulf States, of 
North Carolina, and of Virginia, and many of 
those of ‘Tennessee and Kentucky, are insolvent, 
have suspended specie payments, and issue notes 
which are uncurrent except at an enormous dis- 
count. In the three cities of New York, Phila- 
delphia, and Boston, the Banks hold abont 
$51,000,000 in specie, and the sub-treasnrics 
and mint about $15,600,000 more. Notes of 
West@m Banks, secured by deposits of Slave 
State stocks are greatly depreciated. But the 
currency of Pennsylvania, New York, and New 
Englandisat par. It is now well known that the 
attempt to negotiate $5,000,000 of Confederate 
Bonds, ten days ago, was a failure, notwithstand- 
img the terrorisin exercised by the rebel press. 
When our Government asked for $8,000,000, 
$34,000,000 were offered, notwithstanding the 
opposition of leading newspapers. The Southern 
Savings Banks contain so little money that the 


amount 1s not worth recording in statistical re- | 


ports: in New England, New York, and Penn- 
sylvania, the working-classes have deposited some 
2130,000,069 in Savings Banks. The Govern. 


ment of the United States can borrow, without 
difficulty, and at 2 moderate rate of interest, a 
hundred millions a gaat at New York for two or 


that they have dispatched an | 


| three years, if so much be required to suppress 
| the rebellion: the rebel Government can not 


| 


| borrow ten millions at home, or ten cents abroad. | 


settle the question in favor of the North. 

Mechanical appliances are as essential in 
war as men and money. In these the pre-em- 
inence of the North is unquestionable. The 
Southern States are a purely agricultural region. 
Mechanical arts can not thrive side by side with 
slavery. There isa foundery at Richmond, Vir- 
ginia, at which arms and munitions of war are 
manufactured, and there are one or two other 
small shops in other Southern States where 
Northern mechanics make a few guns. But, 
with sparse exceptions, every pistol, rifle, mus- 
ket, cannon, bayonet, sword, and bowie-knife, 
and every pound of powder, every box of caps, 
every cartridge, every shell, every fuse, and ev- 
erv bullet or ball that is used by the Southern 
troops was made at the North, and can not be 
replaced at the South, From the hour the 
United States oveupy the Richmond toundery, 
and blockade the Southern ports, the supply of 
arms to the rebels will be stopped. Every car- 
tridge burned after that time will be an irre- 
trievable loss. Nor is there any chance that 
founderies will be established at the South. 
Slaveholders dare not. The most magnificent 
pasture-lands in America are untilled because 
the Southern whites dare not trust their slaves 
with seythes to mow hay; much less could they 
suffer armories and factories to be established 
where negroes might obtain powder, ball, and 
edged tools. In the North, on the other hand, 
the prospect is that every adult male will, in the 
course of a few weeks, be supplied with the most 
perfeet weapons of medern warfare, and that the 
highest efforts of*mechanical skill and modern 
| engineering talent will be at the service of the 
Government. 

Again, in wars between regions which have 
both a large coast surface, much depends on the 
respective tonnage of the belligerents. In this 
respect the power of the Government is to the 
power of the rebels as four hundred to one. 
Where they have a thousand tons the Govern- 
ment has four hundred thousand. All the great 
steamships and clipper vessels, all the fast 
yachts, and the bulk of the small steamers and 
propellers are owned at the North. New York 
alone can fit out, in thirty days, a fleet suffi- 
cient to capture every Southern vessel and 
blockade every Southern port. Mr. Jefferson 
Davis committed a sad blunder in organizing a 
system of privatecring. He may tempt half a 
dozen pirates to scize a few of our merchant 
ships. But he has certainly secured the ultimate 
extirpation of Southern vessels from the face of 
the deep. In six months from this time there 
will not be a craft afloat that will dare to hail 
from any port south of the capes of the Del- 
aware. 

What, then, can the South hope from this 
absurd rebellion ? 








NO TRUCE WITH TRAITORS. 

‘Tuere are idle reports in the papers from time 
to time that Mr. Pierce, of Concord, or some other 
noted person, has heen invited by Mr. Somebody, 
of Somewhere, to mediate between the Government 
and the rebels, Then that Secretary Cameron has 
proposed an armistice of sixty days. Then that 
Lord Lyons is going to mediate. Why not say at 
once that Jeff Davis has proposed to the President 
of the United States that if he will abdicate the 
rebels will mercifully let him off with perpetual 
exile from the country ? 

The Government of this country was slow, and 
properly slow, to assert its unquestionable author- 
ity by force of arms. It endured more than any 
Government among civilized men ever endured be- 
fore. It looked on to see rebels build batteries to 
batter down the forts of the people of this country. 
It looked. on patiently while the hospitals, navy- 
yards, and ships of the people were stolen. It was 
taunted as craven by its foes—it was almost sus- 
pected as incompetent by its friends—and at length, 
to put friends and foes in the wrong, the first shot 
from Sumter boomed across the land: its echo was 
an appeal from the Government to the people whose 
majesty it represented, and the response was the 
marvelous unanimity of the vast population of the 
Tree States. 

They have taken up their arms—they have kissed 
wife and child—they have bent under the blessing 
of parents—and they are not men who will parley 
or tolerate paileying with traitors. Inclined to 





still legal redress is open, they are the last men in 


they are the very last men in the world to lay them 
down until every jot and tittle of the dispute has 
been finally settled. 

No truce with traitors is their watchword ; but 
laying down of arms by rebels—tota] dispersion— 
surrender of ringleaders, and evidence of future 
good behavior. No truce with traitors until the 





| last spark of this treason, which has tainted our 
| polities for twenty years and more, is utterly tram- 
pled out. No truce with traitors until the Ameri- 
can flag floats over every inch of our soil, the un- 
questioned guarantee to every cilizen of every 
| right secured by the Constitution. 

Whoever offers to treat with armed rebels is him- 
relfno loyal man. This profoun’t and bitter strug- 
| gle was nove of our seeking; but by all the precious 
| bec thet hae Rowed and shall pat Mow, it shall not 


peace; obedient to law; patient of injustice while | 
| doubtful attack upon Washington before he felt 


If, ther@fore, money be the sinew of war, as his- | 
| torians assure us, a very brief campaign must | 


end until all the wrongs which peaceful and decent 
citizens of the Free States have patiently and si- 
lently endured for years are thoroughly redressed. 
Because they believed in their Government and 
meant to right all wrotgs by its lawful operation, 
the sons of the men who fought the Revolution 
have been spit upon as sneaking Yankee peddlers 


| and cowardly tinkers whose noses might be pulled 


at pleasure. Believing still in that Government 
they have marshaled themselves for its mainte- 
nance. At last the great north wind is rising that 
shall purge our air of these sickly Southern vapors. 
At last, at last, the majesty of that flag shall be 
vindicated, and all that its bright stars mean shall 
be read in the regeneration of the nation. Through 
the blackest night the world rolls on toward morn- 
ing. Notruce with traitors until the spirit of trea- 
son is annihilated. 
——— 
WHAT IS THE ISSUE? 

A recent number of Once a Week has a sum- 
mary of foreign news, and it remarks: ‘‘ There is 
a revolution in America, involving impracticable 
tariffs and a menace of a dearth of cotton.” 

England has always a magnificent ignorance of 
America and American affairs, but this is peculiar- 
ly dense even for England. It is like the journals 
of a century ago speaking of the Revolution as a 
trouble about a tea-tax. But patience, patience ; 
England will presently see that this is a very vital 
and a very simple struggle. It is only a question 
of rebellion. There is an effort making to change 
the government of the United States into a military 
despotism. If it succeeds, it will be a revolution 
like one which should change the English system 
into one of Asiatic absolutism. 

The people of the United States last November 
constitutionally expressed their will. A faction 
refused tosubmit. It believed that political sym- 
pathy in other parts of the country would nega- 
tively if not positively support its resistance. And 
it formed what it called a Government and took up 
arms, ‘That moment the passive sympathy it had 
elsewhere had deserted it, and the rebellion found 
itself face to face with a vast people armed to main- 
tain the supremacy of the Government they had 
constitutionally elected. Many of them had been 
bitterly opposed to the election of the actual ad- 
ministrators of that Government, but in defending 
their rights those people only maintain their own 
majesty in the person of a constitutional Presi- 
dent. 

‘ Tmpracticable tariffs’ have as much todo with 
the struggle as they have with Garibaldi’s war in 
Italy. The tariff came as an unfortunate compli- 
cation before the final aspect of the treason. It 
has flowered out now into a formidable rebellion, 
Aaron Burr dreamed, but Jeff Davis acts. His 
future is success, a halter, or exile. He is Wat 
Tyler, nothing more ; and if Once a Week remem- 
bers that episode in English history it can easily 
understand our struggle. The issue is Govern- 
ment or Anarchy, Mexico or America. And the 
result will be America. 





GENERAL SCOTT. 

Ix our natural eagerness to have every thing 
done at once, we have forgotten, during the last 
two or three weeks, that at the head of the military 
movement in the country there is one of the most 
successful and accomplished soldiers of the age. 
The weight of years scems to Lear lightly upon 
him. His letter to Floyd last autumn, before 
Floyd was so conspicuous a traitor as he soon after- 
ward became, showed that General Scott's facul- 
ties were untouched by time, while his manage- 
ment of matters in Washington before and during 
the inauguration was certainly masterly. Of course 
every body must feel that it is to Scott that we 
owe the safety of the capital to the present mo- 
ment, 

On the day of the great meeting in New York a 
panic of apprehension fell upon the public mind, 
and there were doubtless many who expected to 
rise on Sunday morning to hear that Washington 
was captured, and probably the President and his 
Cabinet. The necessity of the rebels striking at 
once, if they meant to strike at all, was so clear to 
every mind that it was hard not to believe that a 
war-cloud was gathering about the capital which 
would explode before our conductors were prepared. 

During those two or three doubtful days Gener- 
al Scott was. probably the calmest man in the coun- 
try, because no one could kuow so well as he the 
exact extent of the danger to be seriously appre- 
hended, The last thing that he would have risked 
was a battle with Jeff Davis before he was fully 
prepared. Scott has fifty years of illustrious serv- 
ice behind him. He knows, as Shakespeare knew: 

“The painful warrior, famou-ed for fight, 
After a thousand victories, once foiled, 
Is from the book of honor rased quite, 
And ail the rest forgot for which he toiled.” 


He knows also that the deadly hate which Jeff 
Dayis bears him-could have no sweeter satisfaction 
than in his defeat at the first meeting. 

Had Scott, therefore, seriously supposed that 





the world to take up arms at all; but once armed, | 


there was danger of an overwhelming or even 


himself strong enough to meet it, he would have 
advised the destruction of the city and retirement 
within the lines of the free States of the officers 
and archives of the Government. 

When the story was told that the command of 
the rebel army had been offered to Scott, it was 
necessary to forget two things before giving it even 
an attentive ear. The first was that Scott’s glory 
is that of the flag of the country. To betray it was 
to damn himself to inexpressille infamy, and no 
one knew it so well as he. ‘The second was that 
the ringleader of the rebellion is J. Davis. 

The result, thus far, has shown how wary the 
old soldier has been. He has had his eye and hand 
upon the twe chief points, Washington and Cairo. 
Of course Wwe all want to direct the campaign, but 
General Beott probably knows almost of much 





about tt ns we do 





MAY. 

Wut e the land hums with gath ring armies 
the splendor of the spring unfolds itself, and leaves 
and blossoms and soft sunny airs woo the mind 
away from the doleful images of war, 

This memorable spring has been very late, as if 
aghast at the terrible preparations that are every 
where making. The delicate hands that are went 
at this season to be pushing aside mvist dead leaves 
for yellow violets and the early anemone are ent. 
ting bandages and scraping lint, while the tears 
fall quietly in the sad wonder for whose wounds 
they are making ready. 

Yet while the sweet-breathed spring confirms 
our faith in the tender and beneficent Providence 
that fills our eyes and ears and hearts with beauty 
and music, let us not forget that this vast and swift 
movement of the people proves to us the same kind 
Providence in another way; for it shows us how 
faithful we still are to great principles. 

The leaders of the rebellion secretly believed that 
the people of the United States were so thoroughly 
demoralized that they would accept any yoke rather 
than risk their lives or the interests of trade in the 
defense of their own Government. Nor let any man 
wonder at this monstrous infatuation. The syste m 
by which the rebellion has been bred, and und« r 
which its leaders have been educated, is one of 
utter demoralization. It is the most absolute and 
intolerant of despotisms. It makes one class of 
men brutally abject, and the other insanely inso- 
lent. It is incompatible with Christian civiliza- 
tion. There may be, there doubtless are, shining 
exceptions, but a system is to be measured by its 
general influence. The trouble in this country has 
always proceeded from one section of the country 
and from one cause. The evil passions which have 
now culminated in open and desperate rebellion 
are those which grow and rankly flourish only in 
an atmosphere of injustice. ; 

The hour is solemn—the immediate future is dim ; 
but did any spring ever steal over the land so full 
of the best promise for the world as this? These 
budding and blossoming trees are sy mbols of flowers 
that shall not fade, of fruit that shall be immortal, 
which our children’s children shall eat in plenty 
and peace. 4 

——_>——__—- 
OUR OWN. 

Harper's WEEKLY has dispatched an artist for 
the benefit of its friends with Mr. Russell, who is 
to write letters about the war for the London 
Times. The correspondent has been in Charles- 
ton for some time receiving the hospitalities of that 
cheerful city. Now the condition of that kind of 
hospitality is, that you shall say that every thing 
you see and hear is the most charming thing in 
the world ; that civilization is unknown except in 
those delightful regions; and if you eat a dinner, 
and then say, not what the host thinks, but what 
you think, of what you observe around you, you 
are an ungrateful scoundrel—a betrayer of hospi- 
tality, a viper warmed in the bosom, and then 
stinging it. 

If Mr. W. H. Russell should happen to write to 
the London 7imes that he does not think every 
thing he sees is the best possible thing, he will be 
hustled out of the hospitable region. If he were 
an American he would be hung to the next tree. 

The only traveler who, having thoroughly stud- 
ied Southern life in all its aspects, has then care- 
fully and graphically recorded the results, is Mr. 
Olmsted. His series of volumes of home travel 
is among the most valuable in literature. They 
are even better, because racier and of a wider 
scope, than Arthur Young's travels in France. If 
Mr. Russell is not deluded, as Mr. Gregory was 
when he was here, by the veneer of city society— 
if he remembers that necessarily every thing un- 
pleasant will be kept out of his sight—and if his 
natural predilections for a strong monarchical gov- 
ernment leave his judgment unwarped, he will be 
of great service to the cause of civilization and 
human rights in this crisis by simply describing 
what he sees and saying what he thinks. 

The Mr. Gregory who moves in the British Par- 
liament to recognize the independence of the rebel- 
lious citizens of this country, is a young Oxford 
man who Lelieves fully in the divine rights of 
kings and the aristocracy, and who, finding the 
aristocratic element in our society strongest in the 
Slave States, sympathizes mest with them; Le- 
lieving that a successful rebellion would restore a 
monarchical government to the country. He is 
quiteright. Itwoulddosoundoubtedly. Forthe 
rebellion is only a huge effort to overthrow a free 
popular government and erect a military despotism 
upon its ruins. 

Mr. Russell m&y or may not see this. Ie may 
or may not say it. But if he writes to the Lon- 
don Times that the original crack in our political 
edifice is about being repaired, and the building 
made permanently rebellion and treason proof, he 
will be writing history. 


——— 


A WORD OF RETROSPECTIO' 

Eygnrs pass so-rapidly in these eager days that 
it is hard to recur to the facts of a fortnight ag: 
But as we are making history co faust we ought to 
pause a moment and reflect a little upon our judg- 
ments as we go. 

For instance, there was the letter of the Secreta- 
ry of State to the Governor of Maryland. It pro- 
duced an outburst of fury among the marshaling 
hosts of the Free States. Does he mean to parle: 
with a traitor? —— instinctive question of Tom, 
Dick, and Harry. Yes, he did: and so would you 
in the same circumstances. With a burglar’s hand 
upon your throat you would parley, and temporize, 
and delay all_ you could. 

What were the circumstances? The Capital of 
the United States and the persons of the Cabinet 
were felt every where to be in imminent peril. 
Virginia on one side and Maryland on the other 
were ig a blaze of rebellion. Communication with 
the lofal States was cut off. The Government 
twas forty miles and mote within the lines of the 
rebellion, It hat summoned the loyal Staiee, vet 
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it could not know that they were couing. It only 
knew that Virginia and Maryland swarmed with 
traitors. It knew that telegraphs were destroyed 
and bridges burned, and the chronically riotous 
vity of Baltimore was mad with a rebellious riot. 
It knew and expected that at any moment a horde 
of rebels might descend upon it, and that their com- 
ing would not be unwelcome to many, if not a 
majority, of the population of the city. ; 

It was under these circumstances that the Secre- 

+ wrote to the Governor, and spoke him fair. 
The position was a very hard one. It was not ex- 
actly a moment for bragging or defying. If he 
could have known what we know, he might not 
have syllabled so silvery a reply. If he had had 
an rany of thirty thousand men about him, do you 
suppose he would have been so gingerly gracious ? 
It was not a heroic reply. It was not the kind of 
auswer that a commodore makes upon the deck of 
his ship, or a commander standing by his flag in 
extremity. Yet it does not deserve the wholesale 
censure and contempt which have been cast upon 
it. Remember that the Secretary until lately was 
inclined to believe and say with Bulwer’s Riche- 


ta 


lieu, 
“Put away the sword, 


States can be saved without it.” 
He has now learned that these States, at least, 
can not be saved without it. 


HUMORS OF THE DAY. 


Retort Courtrovs.—A school-boy having cood-natured- 
ly helped another in a difficult ciphering lesson, was an- 
crily questioned by the Dominie, ** Why did you work his 
lesson ?"—** To ‘lessen’ his work,” replied the youngster. 





se: 


spencers 

In the Paris Court of Correctional Police, recently, a 
lady, by no means young, advanced coquettishly to the 
witness stand to give her testimony. ‘“ What is your 
name ?"—“ Virginie Loustatot."—** What is your age ?""— 
‘s Twenty-five.” (Exclamations of incredulity from the 
audience.) The lady's evidence being taken, che regained 
her place, still coguettishly bridling, and the next witness 
was introduced. This one was a full-grown young man. 
“ Your name?” said the judge.—“ Isadore Loustatot."— 
“ Your age #"—** Twenty-seven years.""—* Are you a rela- 
tive of the last witness ?"—“ I am her son." —** Ah, well!" 
murmured the magistrate, ‘* your mother must have mar- 
ried very young.” 











De. Parr at Wimist.—Dr. Parr had a high opinion of 
his own skill at whist, and could not even patiently toler- 
ate the want of it in his partner. Being engaged with a 
party in which he was unequally matched, he was asked 
by a lady how the fortune of the game turned, when he 
replied, ** Pretty well, Madam, considering that I have 
three adver=aries."’ 





<_—. — 

“ Father,” said a lady of the new school to her indulgent 
spouse, as he resumed his pipe after supper one evening, 
“you must buy our dear Georgiana an English grammar 
and «pelling-book; she has gone through her French, Latin, 
and Greek, music, drawing, and dancing, and now she 
must commence her English studies.” 

eine 

An AncesTOR OF GENTLE BLoop.—At a time when Cur- 
ran was called before his college board for wearing « dirty 
shirt, “I pleaded,” said Curran, ‘‘inability to wear a 
clean one, and I told them the story of poor Lord Avon- 
more, who was at that time the plain, untitled, struggling 
Barry Yelverton. ‘I wish, mother,’ said Barry, ‘I had 
eleven shirts.’"—‘ Eleven, Barry? why eleven ?’—‘ Becanse, 
mother, I am of opinion that a gentleman, to be comfort- 
able, ought to have the dozen.’ Poor Barry had but one, 
and I made the precedent my justification.” 

—_— ——— 

“In what company is your life insured, Sir?” asked a 
sprightly young miss. 

**In the Hope.” 

‘*T prefer the Alliance,” said she, blushing. 

‘* Then we'll make a joint-stock operation, if you choose,” 
said the delighted old bachelor. 
—_>.— 

Pleasant enough was the magnanimity of the person 
who, being reproached with not having avenged himself 
for a caning, said, “ Sir, I never meddle with what passes 
behind my back.” 









































Musica Syvurr-Boxes.—<As niusical snuff-boxes of Swit- 
zerland play airs that are copyright, the cingular idea bus 
been come to to prohibit them unless the author's rights 
are paid. 





In most quarrels, there is a fault on both sides. Both 
flint and steel are necessary to the production of a spark; 
either of them may hammer on wood for ever, and ue fire 
will follow. 

- 

A friend, in conversation with Rogers, said, ‘I never 

put my razor in hot water, as I find it injures the temper 


j of the blade.”"-“ No doubt of it,” said the poet; ‘show 


me the blade that would not be out of temper, if plunged 
into hot water.” 





=> 

** Here, John,” said a gentleman to his servant on horse- 
back in the rear, * come forward, and just take hold of my 
horse while I dismount, and after I am di<xmounted, John, 
you dismount too. Then, John, ungirth the saddle of 
your horse and put it down; then also ungirth the saddle 
of my horse and put it down. Afierward, John, take up 
the saddle of your horse, and put and girth it on my horse. 
Next, John, take up the saddle of my horse, and put and 
girth it on your horse. Then, John, I will seat myself in 
your saddle, and we will regume our journey.”—* Bless 
me, master,” said the astonished servant, ** why couldn't 
you have simply said, Let's change saddles ?" 

_— — 

Love's sweetest meanings are unspoken. The full heart 
knows no rhetoric of words; it resorts to the pantomime of 
sighs and glances. 

coeliac titediasihiite 

Joseph the Second of Austria was fond of traveling in- 
cognito, and one day he reached a little inn on bis route 
before his retinue came up. Entering a retiring room he 
began shaving himself. The inquisitorial landlord was 
anxious to know what post his guest held about the person 
of the Emperor. “I shave him sometimes,” was bis maj- 
esty’s reply. 

euvnbrimatiiiipesmmmigia 

The best government is that which teaches a man to 
govern himself; the next best, that which teaches him how 
to govern his family; the third, that which teaches him 
to govern a community. 

_— — 

When Voltaire wason his death-bed, many visitors called 
—all of whom were denied entrance to his chamber. 
Among them was the Abbé Chapeau, who caime to offer 
the conzolations of the Church. When his name was an- 
nounced by the servant, Voltaire said, “I came into the 
world bareheaded, and I shall leave it without a chapeau |" 

ee -> - 

A Spanish proverb says: ‘* Jews ruin themselves at their 
Passover, Moors at their marriages, and Christians in their 
lawsuits.” 





One day, at a farm-honse, a wag saw an old gobler try- 
ing to cat the strings of some nightcaps that lay on the 
ground to bleach. *‘*That,"’ said he, “‘is what I call in- 
troducing cotton into Turkey." 

——————<= 

A gentleman was threatening to beat a dog who barked 
intolerably. ‘* Why,” exclaimed a by-stander, ** would you 
beat that poor dumb animal for speaking out" 

“*T say, Bill,” asked an insulting fellow, ** why is your 
hat like a giblet-pie?" ‘Give it up.” ‘* Why, because 
there's a goose’s head in it.” 

baa en 

Nothing is so fragile as thought in its infancy—an in- 
terruption breaks it; nothing is so powerful, even to the 
overturning of mighty empires, when it reaches maturity 

pre eM 

A Fausr-Hoop.—On being shown a portrait of himself, 
very unlike the original, Hood said that the artist had 
perpetrated a falee-]lood. 








ee 
Mr. A——, upon entering a certain book-chop, inquired 
of a young man in attendance if he had ** Goldsmith's 
Greece” to sell. ‘*No, but we have some mighty cood 
hair-oil,” was the reply. 
entmpcnaeseegititliianess 
“ Why did you retreat in the face of the enemy?" “You 
see, Sir, I have got a retreating nose, and of course I have 
to follow it.” 
_—_—_— ——— 
It is a law among the Japanese that he who lends them 
cash in this world will receive in the next world the capi- 
tal and ten per cent. at simple interest. 
sniepatipenemalinimamet a 
When the beautiful Duchess of Devonshire, and her sis- 
ter, Lady Duncannon, canvassed the electors of West- 
minster in behalf of Fox, in 1784, it was wittily said, 
“* Never did two such lovely portraits appear on canvass,” 





ison Daa 
Of what nation are all stocking-mender ?— Dar-nation. 


THE COCK AND THE OWL.—(A Fauve For tue Times.) 


An Iriehman living in Ohio once challenged a Western man to fight roostere. The birds were brought out, and Pat's 


‘vas pretty soon knocked off his pins. 


the narrowness cf his feet; and purchasing a duck, with webbed feet, challenged the Western man agein. 


‘The Irishman concluded that his rooster’s unsteadiness on his Iegs arose from 


Again the 


Buckeye fowl won the day, and with ease. Pat then said he had a bird at home that would beat the Western game- 
€ ats and cffered to donble the bets, provided the birds were not allowed to see each other till the fight began. The 
money put up, on the day fixed our friend Buckeye produced his rooster in splendid fighting condition. Pat brou, 


eat an old heavy chicken-owl, who was of couree biinde’ >y the light, and 
read. The game-cock instantly flew at him, and drew bloo. 


ht 
ing and stupidly twisting hhis 
The owl winked, atid looked stupider than ever. Again 


the rooster dashed in, and made a furrow in the owl's cheek. Again the owl winked, and twisted his neck about, a)- 


barcuily trying to uadcrstand the matter. 
end tpat uct at 
B cringed, stretched 


4 third 


momcat the ow] ha: ppping to get thd comer of ons cys open enough to sce 
sat claw, eaugak Games cock by the neck, aad its him Up OB the spot, 


time the game-vock flew at him; and slashed vigorously with 


beak 
little antagonist, 








DOMESTIC INTELLIGENCE, 


THE SAFETY OF WASHINGTON, 

WasutyeTton is safe. Over 12,000 troops have arrived 
at Annapolis from the North, including the New York 6th, 
7th, 12th, 13th, 25th, 28th, and Tlst Regiments; and it is 
stated that no more volunteers will be ordered unless they 
are fully equipped for service. It would appear that the 
preparations to receive the troops at Annapolis were very 
imperfect, and had not the weather been very mild, they 
would have caffered much. As it was, a thousand of them 
had to «leep in the open air on Frid» y night, and altho 
there is abundance of provisions the emutnissariat wa 
badly managed that come of the troop, were without food 
for twenty-four hours, 








THE VIRGINIA ORDINANCE OF SECESSION, 
This ordinance has been published, and reads 
THE SECESSION ORDINANCE. 

AN ORDINANCE TO REPEAL THE RATIFICATION OF TITE CON- 

STITUTION OF THE UNITED STATES OF AMERICA BY THE 

STATE OF VIRGINIA, AND TO RESUME ALL THE RIGUTS 

AND POWERS GRANTED UNDER SAID CONSTITUTION, 

The people of Virginia, in their ratification of the Con- 
stitution of the United States of Anx jopted by them 
in Convention on the twenty-fifth cay of June, in the year 
of our Lord one thousand seven hundred aud eighty-cight, 
having declared that the powers granted under the said 
Constitution were derived from the people of the United 
States, and might be resumed whensvever the same should 
be perverted to their injury and oppression; and the Fed- 
eral Government, having perverted said powers, not only 
to the injury of the people of Virginia, but to the oppres- 
sion of the Southern Slaveholding State:. 

Now, therefore, we, the people of Virginia, do declare 
and ordain that the ordinance adopted by the pecple of 
this State in Convention, on the twenty-fifth day of June, 
cighty-eight, whereby the Constitution of the United States 
America was ratified, and all acta of the General Ae- 
F y of this State, ratifying or adepting amendments to 
said Constitution, are hereby repented and abrogated; 
that the Union between the State of Virginia and the oth 
er States under the Constitution aforesaid, is hereby dis- 
eolved, and that the State of Virginia is in the full posses- 
sion and exercise of all the rights of sovereignty which 
belong and appertain to a free and independent State. 
And they do further declare that the said Conetitution of 
the United States of America is no longer binding on apy 
of the citizens of this State. 

This ordinance shall take effect and be an act of this day 
when ratified by a majority of the votes of the people of 
this State, cast at a poll to be taken thereon on the fourth 
Thursday in May next, in pursuance of a schedule to be 
hereafter enacted. 

Done in Convention, in the city of Richmond, on the 
17th day of April, in the year of our Lord one thousand 
eight hundred and sixty-one, and in the eighty-fifth year 
of the Commonwealth of Virginia. 

Jno. L. Eveank, Secretary of Convention. 


follows: 

















VIRGINIA ENTERS THE JEFF DAVIS EMPIRE. 
The following ordinance has also appeared : 

AN ORDINANCE FOR THE ADOPTION OF TI CONSTITUTION 
OF TUE PROVISIONAL GOVERNMENT OF THE CONFEDERATE 
STATES OF AMERIOA. 

We, the delegates of the people of Virginia, in Conven- 
tion assembled, solemnly impressed by the perils which 
surround the Commonwealth, and appealing to the search- 
er of hearts for the rectitude of our intentions in assuming 
the grave responsibility of this act, do, by this ordinance, 
adopt and ratify the Constitution of the Provisional Govy- 
ernment of the Confederate States of America, ordained 
and established at Montgomery, Alobama, on the eighth 
day of February, eighteen hundred and sixty-one; pro- 
vided that this ordinance shall cease to have any legal 
operation or effect, if the people of this Commonwealth, 
upon the vote directed to be taken on the ordinance of 
secersion passed by this Convention, on the 1lith day of 

April, eighteen hundred and sixty-one, shall reject the 

ame, A true copy. 

Jno. L. EuBann, Secretary. 

A treaty, offensive and defensive, between the Confed- 
erate States has also been made and published. 





ANOTUER PROCLAMATION FROM THE PRESI- 
DENT. 
The following proclamation followed the secession of 

Virginia : 

By the I'vesident of the United States of America, 
Whervas, for the reasons assigned in my proclamation 

of the 1° th instant, a blockade of the ports of the States 

of South Carolina, Georgia, Florida, Alabama, Louisiana, 

Mississippi, and Texas was ordered to be established ; and 

whereas, since that date public property of the United 

States has been seized, the collection of the revenue ob- 

structed, and duly commissioned officers of the United 

States, while engaged in executing the orders of their su- 

periors, have been arrested and held in custody as prison- 

ers, or have been impeded in the discharge of their official 
dutice, without due legal process, by persons claiming to 
act under authority of the States of Virginia and North 

Carolina, An efficient blockade of the ports of these States 

will therefore also be established. 

In witness whereof I have hereunto set my hand, and 
caused the seal of the United States to be affixed. 

Dove at the City of Washington, this 27th day of April, in 
the year of cur Lord one thousand eight hundred and 
sixty-one, ud of the independence of the United States 
the eighty-fifth. Aurauam LINCOLN. 

By the Presideut 
Wittiam H. Sewasr, Secretary of State. 











MOKK MEN CALLED OUT. 

That the Government is resolved to carry on the war 
vigorously and to ihe bitter end, is evident from the fact 
that it has just decided to receive, besides the 75,000 vol- 
unteers called fur, 40,000 men to serve for three years, 
25,000 for five years, and 13,000 cut of the regular army 
to verve for five years, besides enrolling 15,000 sailors for 
the navy. An additional call hes been made upon Penn- 
sylvania for tweuty regiments of infantry and one of cav- 
alry, all of which have already bcen tendered to the Gov- 
ernor for the cervice of the United States Government. 


MARYLAND COMING TO HER SENSES, 

ite that the Maryland Legislature, now in 
rick, decided, on 29th, not to call a con- 
vention of the people on the question of secession, by a vote 
of 58 yeas to 13 bay», and also resolved that the troops of 
the United States Government shall be permitted to pass 
throngh the State. A great change in public sentiment is 
reported to have occurred in Baltimore, which has been 
manifested by an extensive display of the Stars and Stripes 
in all quarters of the city. 





THE MARCII ON WASHINGTON, 

A gentleman, who hae just arrived at Philadelphia, from 
Wilmington, North Carolina, having left there ou Friday, 
and who was at Richmond on Saturday, etates that the 
people of North Carolina were all up in arms, and were 
preparing to come North with several thoueand troops for 
the purpose, as Governor Ellis informed him, of making 
an attack upon Washington. The day that he left Gov- 
ernor Ellis showed him a dispatch. which he had just re- 
ceived from Montgomery, stating that some five thousand 
troops were on their way to join those of North Carolina, 
which were about to leave for Richmond, and that it was 
the purpose of the Confederate government to make an at- 
tack without a moment’s deloy; that ifthey were to attack 
it, it must be done before the Federal Government had 
concentrated a large force at Washington. 

FEDERAL PROPERTY SEIZED IN NORTH CAROLINA, 

General Ransom, who hae recently left North Carolina, 
reports that every Federal post in that State has been 
taken. At Fayetteville Arsenal seventy thousand stand 
of arms were captured, including twenty-eight thousand 
of the most approved pattern. 


THE Fins? HERO OF TUE WAR. 
The 7imeseoys: “ dsgung wae by the efficient maa. 


ner ig whic be is conducting at ad near Auge’ 
sit, Gad bet+ eon that point end Washingt‘n, is fact eatab- 











lishing an enviable reputation for efficiency. The railroad 
is now fully in possession of the troops under his command, 
and the rails will not be allowed to be removed with im- 
punity. The Superintendent of the road was on Friday 
arrested for attempting it.” 

A STEAMER CUT OUT BY THE LOSTON Boys. 

On Saturday night the Tenth Company of the Eighth 
Maseachusetts regiment, in a steam-tug, cut out the recet: 
ing ship Allevhany in Baltimore harbor, and placed her 
under the guns of Fort M'Henry. 


A NEW ARSENAL IN LIKU OF HARPER'S FERRY. 

The Government has decided to establich an areenal vt 
once at Kock [sland City, Minvi«, in place of the Harper's 
Ferry Av-enal just destroyed. » Reck Island City atunds 
on the banks of the Mississippi, 152 miles southwest of 
Chicago. It is situated at the fuot of the Upper Rapids, 
which extend nearly fifteen miles, and in low stages of 
— obstruct the passage of vessels dri wing a heavy 
draft. 





GUNERAL CASS ON THE WAR. 

At a meeting at Detroit the other day, General Cars 
presided, and said: “ You need no one to tell you what 
are the dangers of your country, nor what are your du- 
ties to meet and avert them, There is but one path for 
every true man to travel, and that is broad and plain. It 
will conduct us, not, indeed, without trials and suffering, 
to peace and to the restoration of the Union. Me who i« 
not for his country is against her. There.is no neutral 
position to be occupied. It ie the duty of all zealously to 
support the government in its efforts to bring this unhap- 
py civil war to a speedy and satixfactory conclusion, by the 
restoration, in its integrity, of that creat charter of free- 
dom bequeathed to us by Washington and his compatri- 
ote."” 

PERSONAL. 


General Harney, it is reported, has becn released from 
arrest by order of General Lee, the commander of the Vir- 
ginia forces. 

A proposition to act as arbitrators in the quarrel be- 
tween the North and South has been made by Mr. C. J. 
Ingersoll, of Philadelphia, to the five ex-presidents—Bu- 
chanan, Vierce, Fillmore, Tyler, and Van Buren. 





. . , NTT Ur 
FOREIGN NEWS. 
ENGLAND. 

BRITISH SYMPATINZERS WITH REBELLION, 

In the House of Commons, on the 16th ult., Mr. Gregory 
gave notice that he should defer Lie proposed motion for a 
speedy recognition of ihe Southern Confederacy for two 
weeks. 

ITALY. 
GARIBALDL IN PARLIAMENT. 

Garibaldi had taken his seat in the Itelion Parliament, 
and business was temporarily suspended }.y applause. 

The action of the Ministry in disbanding the Southern 
army and the measures taken for its reorganization wete 
debated. Garibaldi made a specch so violent that it ex- 
cited tumult in the Chamber. He made offensive allu- 
sions to the Ministry, sgainst which Count Cavour pro- 
tested. The President of the Chamber put on-his hat, and 
sitting was suspended for a brief interval. Garibaldi, in 
resuming, spoke with more moderation, He defended his 
comrades in arme, and said the formation of three divisions 
of volunteers, as decreed, was not sufficient for the national 
armament. 

General Bixio made a conciliatory #peech. 

Count Cavour said he accepted the mode of conciliation, 

Garibaldi explained the several facts alluded to by Coant 
Cavour, and expressed his belief that Count Cavour loved 
Italy. He designated the French army as the enemy of 
Italy, because it occupied Rome, 

On the 19th Garibaldi was again received in the Cham- 
ber with loud applause, 

A discussion took place on the organization of the Min 
L-try. 





RUSSIA, 
MORE DISTURDBANCKS. 

The disturbances in Russia are spreading fast, In Kiew, 
the capital of the district once bearing the distinctive name 
of the Ukraine, a funeral service was celebraied on the 
l4th ult. for the Wareaw victims, which led to a most 
serious disturbance and slaughter. A bloody conftiet is 
stated to have taken place between the inhabitants and the 
Russian troop. A telegraphic dispatch states that the 
number of persons killed and wounded amounted to one 
lundred and fifty. 





JAVA, 
DESTRUCTIVE FLOOD. 

Particulars are published of a destructive flood which 
occurred on the Island of Java, between the 22d and 26th 
of February. Upward of 2000 people are reported as 
drowned and an immense amount of property destroyed. 


OUR WAR ILLUSTRATIONS. 


We continue in this number the series of illustrations 
of the pending War which have formed co conspicuous a 
feature in Llarper’s Weekly for eome months 

Mr. Strother has sent us some eketches of the Harper's 
Ferry affair. On page 292 we give a picture of the Gatu- 
EBING OF THE VrnGINIANs for the attack on the Arsenal; 
and on the following page the Arrzoacg, and the BuzxirG 
or THE Wons-snors. The following account is the 


NARRATIVE OF AN EYL-WITNESS. 

Harper's Ferry, which, eighteen months ago, was the 
centre of public interest, has again become the scene of 
historic events of more immediate political importance, 
but fortunately not of so tragic a character ac those of Oc- 
tober, 1850. - 

On Thursday, the 18th instant, private orders were 
brought from the authorities at Richmopd commanding 
the seizure of the arms and public works ut Harper's Ferry. 
Tmmediately on receiving the notice the Jefferson Bat- 
talion assembled at Charlestown, the couuty seat, and 
marched to the appointed rendezvous wt Malltown, a 
small village situated midway between the Court Hows 
and Harper's Ferry, and abont four miles from ether 
point. Some three thousand men had been notified of the 
movement; but owing to the suddenness of the summoner, 
and doubt as to its authenticity, only two hundred and 
fifty were on the ground by eight o'clock in the evening. 
As prompt action was deethed more important than num- 
berz, Colonel Allen, who commanded the Jefferson 4 
gave the order to march as soon as it was quite dark. 
Infantry moved down the road in Close column, folletea 
by one picee of artillery and a squadof the Paquier Cay- 
alry, led by Captain Ashby, numbering about ¢wenty 
horses. . 

The troops marched in silence, and about a mile from 
the starting-point the column was challenged by sentries 
posted in the road, They hahed, loaded with ball-car- 
tridge, and advanced with fixed bayonets until Teach- 
ed the brow of the hill overlooking the town and at the 
outekirts of the village of Bolivar. Here the advance was 
again challenged, and the column halted. As these sen- 
tvies were known to be employés of the armories, and as 
it was thought probable from the tempor manifested dur- 
ing the day that the whole body of workmen had united 
with the Government troops, thus giving them four hun- 
dred effective men, with full propavation and choice of po- 
sition, it was theught proper to eend « flag into the town 
to ascertain how matters stood. An iufluential gentlemma 
accompanying the troops offered his rervices to execute 
this daticato duty, and to diveuade the citizene, if possitle, 
from taking part in the contest. From afier-knowledge it 
was ascertained that this precaution was upneccscary, #4 
the mass of the inhabitants were loyal to coil where they 
lived, and euch as might have entertained different pcmti- 
macnts ware eilenced by the ee ef tue impusing force 


h was suppoted to he 9t Dan 
While in) irgiass ome ere wore Jo soReuhadom there 
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VIEW OF FORT MHENRY, BALTIMORE.--From a Poorocraru by W. H, Weaver. 
[Sum Pace 293.] 


works, are uninjured and complete, There were saved, 
uplete and nearly completed— about two thousand 
# Minié muskets in the shops and packing-rooms, 
vr with a quantity of material, iron and wood, in 
gress of manufacture. I have been informed that a 
room full of packed arms, numbering five or six thi usand, 
has been discovered since by the troops in occupation. 

There were very few perzons about the streets, and com. 
paratively little excitement manifested during the confla- 
gration, Those seen were chicfly engaged in extinguish- 
ing the fire and removing arms and provisions from the 
adjacent buildings. Some savage temper was manifested 
against the Govern.nent which gave, and the officer who 
executed the order for destruction; and some of the citi- 
zens talked of organizing partics to pursue the retreating 
troops, but the more considerate advised against it. I do 
not believe that any pursuit was undertaken, for soon after 
Lieutenant Jones lett several deserters from his party re- 
turned to the town and reported no firing; and it is to be 
hoped that he was mistaken in supposing his missing men 
to be killed. 

Indeed, up to the date of the burning the best feeling 
existed between the soldiers and the people; and even aft- 
er that event, all better-thinking people exculpated the 
instruments of the devastation, and threw the responsibil- ’ 
ity where it properly belonged. 

The estimate of the force advancing upon the town was 
based upon information given as to the numbers expected, 
and the report of videttes, who, in the darkness, could not 
tell the weight of the column, or possibly thought it only 





was seen in the direction of the armory 4 
anied by a report like the discharge 
y a number of other flezhes in quick 

the sky and surrounding mountain: 

steady glare of ascending flames. Capta.n As 
his squad, immediately rode down into the town 
short time returned with the report that the 
fired the pubdlie Svildings and retreated across 
mac bridge, taking the mountai1, zoad toward Carlie! 

Barracks in Pennsylvania. 

way down we met ¢ long line of men, wom n 

ng loads of -auskets, bayonets, and other 

The streets at the confluence of the 

intly illuminated by the flames from 

vhich Lurned like a furnace. The in- 
closure around these buildings was covered wiih splintered 
glass, which had been blown out by the explosion of the 
powder traia and empty, lay 
nuskets in thi 
building, fifteen thousand as stated, were destroyed. 

Of the Armory buildings on Potomac Street one iv ce 
work-hop was in a light laze, and two otaers on fire. 
Alarmed by the first explosions, the ci 
approach the work-chops, and warned the Virginia troop 
not to do so, supposurg them to be mined; but presentiy 
becoming reassuren on that subject, they went to work 
with the engines, eiinguished some of the fires 
vented its exte 1 to the town and railroad bridges. 

The total destruction of properey, therefore, is contined 






























































to the oic A ul, with its conteni hop 

on Potomac Street totally destroyed; jury the avant-cuard of a larger force. The attacking party 
to the stock-turner’s shop. At: (he remaining shops on => was only two hundred and fifty etrong. The conduct of 
Potomac Street, with their fine machinery, and all the - the Virginians thronghout was quiet and determined, 
establishment on the Shenandoah, known ve Tells Rill Tl BURNING OF THE BRIDGE AT CANTON, MARYLAND, BY THE MOB.—[(Sre Pace 295.) there being no exhibition of vindictiveness, triumph, or 


excitement of any Kind. 
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VIRGINIANS- AT HALLTOWN, VIRGINIA, 6 P.M. ON APRIL 18, 1861, TO MARCH ON TARPER'’S FERRY. 


[Reercuny wy D, H. Sreormuzun.] 
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THE BURNING OF THE UNITED STATES ARSENAL HARPER'S FER) 


The movement was res das a military necessity, | ic fonnders. In the 1 vealed by the} os t noke vapor of a furnace gor fore th ” 1 by the British fleet. without “ee It 
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of the romantic gorge, illuminating the confinent rivers and were neighbors, frien d fellow-citizen é eve! ‘ vould pri hell th f the bridge at Canton by tl fultimore mob. toth of 
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tH&S MARCH OF THE VIRGINIANS ON HARPER'S FERRY, 9.30 P\M, APRIL 18, 1861,.—[Sxercugp sy D. H SrRctucs.] 
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‘lock the marines, who had been quartered in the 
arracks, fired them, and came on board the Purnee. 
This movement was premature, for it was the inten- 
ti a to fire all the buildings simultaneously. A pariy 
icers, meantime, were going through the different 
buildings and ships, distributing waste and turpen- 
tine, and laying 2 train so as to blow up the Dry Dock. 
They were engages 4 in this work until two o'clock, 
when the train was fired. At three o'clock the Yan- 
kee, to the Captain of which, ¢ harles Germain, much 
creé ait is due, came along and took the Cumberlc nl 
in tow, the Pawnee taking the lead. All the vessels 
beat to quarters, the guns were manne 1, and every 
thing was in re adinese to carry out the threat of Com- 
modore M‘Auley, that if a gun was fired from cither 
shore he would level both Portsmouth and Norfolk. 
At this time the scene was indescribably ms ignificent, 
all the buildings being in a blaze, and explosions here 
and there scattering the cinders in all directions. 
“The Yankee left the yard with the Cumberlaw! 
in tow about three o'clock. The fleet proceeded down 
the river until nine o'clock, when it came to anchor 
within a mile of the point where wrecks were known 
to have been sunk for the purpose of obstructing the 
ts were sent out t take soundings in 
n whether some other passage than 
the regular cha uld not be f i. All efforts 
proved unsu , so the fleet ra = anchor and 
forced their way directly through the wrecks. The 
Cumberland caught one of the sunken vessela and 
carried it along with her, and apprehensions were at 
first entertained that she might be carried on to Sew- 
ell's Point, w re it was suppos ed that the rebels had 
erected batteries. Meantime the Keystone State er 
up from Wa } ngton with marines, and by her help 
and that of the Yankee, the Cumberland was towed 
into deep water and the wreck was disentang! 
nt np under protection of the gun rt} 
roe — ume to anchor. While the vessels lay there, 
four m who had been employe! in the Navy-yard, 
coded ia makin their way down the ri \ 
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On page 208 we illustrate the Departure OF THE 


THIRTEENTH AND SUXTY-NINTH REGIMENTS from Ne 
York. They k-ft on Tuesday 23d, the 13th in the 
Marion, the 69th in the James wer, and arrived 
safely at Annapolis. e 13t nsists of Brooklyn 
boys, and is one of the finest Regiments in the service, 
The 69th is Colonel Corcoran's Irish Regiment, the 
same which refased to turn out in honor of the Prince 
of Wales. It is now very earnest in supporting the 
Government, and might have been four thousand 
strung if uniforms and arm- could have been supplied. 
Both of these Regiments will do good service 

On page 299 we illustrate the yew Temporary Bar- 
RACKS WHIOM HAVE JUST BEEN ERECTED ON THE PAnk 
AT New YorK, AND THE ENCAMPMENT ON TUE Bat- 

2 In the sheds on the Park six thousand men 








present time some two thousand five hundred men. 

On page 300 we illustrate the Eartu-works wiicu 
WERP THROWN UP TO PROTECT THE ARSENAL AT ST, 
ARMS WERE REMOVED FROM THONCE 
wors. The United States « 
who sent us the «keteches likewise kindly suppli! 
with the fullowing account: 

* The United State Ar enal at St. Louis is an ar 
id alterations, large qu 

nt there from the Ge vernment depots 

and al-o fre m the several States to be placed in a pre .p- 
eT 
and put up moet of the fixed ammunition used in our 
Pervice 
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*The Arsenal is defended by about four hundred and for- | On page 304 we publish two illustrations of the VoLun- | the other the repairing of a bridge on the r 


ind the command of } TEERS ON THEIR WAY TO WASHINGTON—one representing tion by the Fighth Massachusetts Reg 





ty troops, Artillery and Infantry, 
Captain W. Lyon, 2d Infantry j the Seventh on board the Bos 
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MIDDIES LEARNING THE ROPES AT THE NAVAL SCHOOL ON BOARD THE “CONSTITUTION,” ANNAPOLIS, - 


Regiment. The three boys carrying a United States 
flag who are shown in the latter picture were Mary- 
land boys, who met the troops on their way and begred 
to be allowed to enlist. The Merald correspoudent tells 
the following stories of the labore of the Eiehth Mas 
sachusetts men on the way 

* At four AM. on Wednesday, Company 2, Captain 
Clark, and Company 6, Captaim Nevins, fornuing the 
dvance-guard, marched to the railway station, where 
they found an engine and two or three passenger cars, 
ready to start. ‘This wae the work of the Massachn 
setts regiment, with General Butler, who had found 





the engine dismantled. *\W ho kn we how to make 
an engine? asked Genera] Dh “Ix practical naa- 
chinists stepped from the ran , but one claimed the 
privilege of making repairs. a made that engine,’ 


said he, and pointed out his private mark, 

**The Sixth and Second companies were unable to 
proceed in the cars more than three or four miles, be- 
cause the rails were torn up. Then commenced the 
march. Scouts and skirmishers were thrown out in 
front and on each side. Rails torn from ewitches at 
Annapolis, tco short for use, and having to be pieced 
out w ith } iets of timber, replaced the miseing rails 

where they could be found in the bushes | 
rack, The rails and timber we recerried on 
baggage cara, which wer pushed by the men. On the 
front car was a howitzer, with guards and gunners. 
All day they marched, mending the track wherever it 
needed mending 

* About sunset they reached the remains of the bridge 
near Millersville, twerty feet high and sixteen feet 
long, which had been burned, and the engineer corps 
of the Regiment, assisted by the Massachusetts men, 
who had done anol service throughout the day in re- 
pairing the track, rebuilt the bridge and rejaid the 
rails, so thag after « heavy shower, which wet the men 
through, they were enabled to proceed. Afver night- 
fall the march continued, through swamps and mist, 
out of which chill blasts came, Company 6 had been 
ordered to roll up its over-coate, and had only blankets. 
Occasional rails had to be replaced. The baggage cara 
were still to be ~ shed on by men who had no sleep for 
twenty-four hours, and who had experienced unust me 
heat and unusu Tehilla ve by turn fi wr twenty he 














FORT SUMTER. 

AN IMPROMPTU, BY A VIRGINIAN LADY STILI 
» IN THE UNION. 
Lovp be the note of triumph rung 
Forgot the battles Homer sung; 

Let all men under heaven sec 
What Southern chivalry hath done: 
The day that saw Fort Sumter won, 

Seven thousand conquered seventy! 


Let heroes, ¥ m Thermopyle 
fo Waterloo, forgotten } 
Our faith in me is shaking. 
The ir deeds + rathes grand, t kn 
But not, though we have praised them so. 
At all like Sumter’s taking. 


Thank God! if ‘twas a bloodless fig?) 
Even brother foes in this unite: 
May only such our heaven see! 
But none can take from Southern meu 
The fame of that great battle. when 
Seven thousand conquered seventy! 


BALtTimore, April 1s, 1861 
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CAMP ON THE BATTERY, NEW YORK CITY. 
[See Pace 295.) 
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THE TEMPORARY BARRACKS ERECTED IN THE PARK, NEW YORK CITY, FOR-THE ACCOMMODATION OF TROOPS. 
(Ser Pace 295.) 
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a FORTIFICATIONS THROWN UP TO PROTECT THR UNITED STATES ARSENAL AT ST, LOUIS, MISSOURI—[See Pacr 295.] 
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PENNSYLVANIA VOLUNTEERS.—[Skercuep by Jasrer Green, Esq.] 
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CAMP ‘CURTIN, NEAR HARRISBURG, PE 
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CAMP CURTIN, PA. 

WE publish herewith, from a drawing made on 
the spot, an illustration of Camp Curtin, a ren- 
dezvous of the Pennsylvania Volunteers. At thie 
place Governor Curtin is understood to have col- 
lected some eight or ten thousand volunteers, and 
more are flocking in daily—horse, foot, and artil- 
lery. A large number of experienced drill-ser- 
geants are busy from daylight till dark drilling the 
men, who go through the unaccustomed labor with 
cheerfulness, and only ask to be led forward, A 
gentleman who has just returned from Harrisburg 
writes as follows respecting the other camps of ihe 
Pennsylvania troop: : 

‘** This State has in th» neighborhood of seventeen thou- 
sand already in the field, and thousands more begging for 
the opportunity of marching. They have full six thousand 
stationed at Camp Scott, near York, under the command 
of Generals Wynkoop and Negley. There are twenty-six 
hundred at Camp Slifer, near Chambersburg, under the 
command of General E. A. Williams, one of the officers of 
the Pennsylvania volunteers in the Mexican War, who has 
Colonel J. J. Patterson for his aid, Scattered along be- 
tween Eikton, Perryville and Philadelphia are six thou- 
sand more, and there are one or two regiments from Ohio 
near Lancaster, with some twelve hundred United States 
troops at Carlisle Barracks." 


(Entered according to Act of Congress, in the Year 1860, 
by Harper & Brothers, in the Clerk's Office of the Dis- 
trict Court for the Southern District of New York.) 


GREAT EXPECTATIONS. 


A NOVEL. 
By CHARLES DICKENS. 
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Splendidly Illustrated by John McLenan. 


t@ Printed from the Manuscript ane 
early Proof-sheets purchased from the 
Author by the Proprietors of **Harper’s 
Weekly.” 

<tis = 
CHAPTER XXXVIII. 

I was three-and-twenty years of age. Not 
another word had I heard to enlighten me on 
the subject of my expectations, and my twenty- 
third birthday was a week gone. We had left 
Barnard’s Inn more than a year, and lived in 
the Temple. Our chambers were in Garden 
Court, down by the river. 

Mr. Pocket and I had for some time parted 
company as to our original relations, though we 
continued on the best terms. Notwithstanding 
my inability to settle to any thing—which I 
hope arose out of the restless and incomplete 
tenure on-which I held my means—I had a 
taste for reading, and read regularly so many 
hours aday. That matter of Herbert’s was still 
progressing, and every thing with me was as I 
have brought’ it down to the close of the Jast 
chapter. 

Business had taken Herbert on a journey to 
Marseilles. I was alone, and had a dull sense 
of being alone. Dispirited and anxious, long 
hoping that to-morrow or next week would clear 
my way, and long disappointed, I. sadly missed 
the cheerful face and ready response of my friend. 

It was wretched weathet ; stormy and wet, 
stormy and wet; and mud, mud, mud, deep iv 
all the strects. Day after day a vast heavy 
veil had been driving over London from the 
East, and it drove still, as if in the East there 
were au Eternity of cloud and wind. So furious 
had been the gusts that high bnildings in town 
had had the lead stripped off their roofs; and in 
the country, trees had been torn up, and sails of 
wind-mills carried away; and gloomy accounts 
had come in from the coast of shipwreck and 
death. Violent blasts of rain had accompanied 
these rages of wind, and the day just closed as I 
sat down to read had been the worst of all) 

Alterations have been made in that part of 
the Temple since that time, and it has notmow 
so lonely a character as it had then, nor ist so 
exposed to the river. We lived at the top of 
the last house, and the wind rushing up the -riv- 
er shook the house that night like discharges of 
cannon or breaking of a sea. When the rain 
came with it and dashed against the windows, I 
thought, raising my eyes to them as they rocked, 
that I might have fancied myself in a storm-beat- 
en light-house. Occasionally the smoke came 
rolling down the chimney ag,though it could not 
bear to go out into such hight : and when I 
set the doors open and looked down the stair- 
case, the staircase lamps were blown out; and 
when I shaded my face with,my hands and 
looked through the black windows (opening 
them ever so little was out of the question in 
the teeth of such wind and rain), I saw that the 
lamps in the court were blown out, and that the 
lamps on the bridges and the shore were shud- 
dering, and that the coal fires in barges on the 
river were being carried away before the wind 
like red-hot splashes in the rain. 

I read with my watch upon the table, purpos- 
ing to close my book at eleven o'clock. As I 
shut it, Saint Paul's, and all the many church- 
clocks in the City—some leading, some accom- 
panying, some following—struck that hour. The 
sound was curiously flawed by the wind; and I 
was listening, and thinking how the-wind as- 
sailed it and tore it, when I heard a footstep on 
the stair. 

What nervous folly made me start, and awful- 
ly confect it with the footstep of my dead sister, 
matters not. It was past in a moment, and I 
listened again, and heard the footstep strmble 
in coming on. Remembering then that the 
staivease-lights were blown out, I took up my 
reading-lamp and went out to the stair-head. 
Whoever was below had stepped on seeing my 
lamp, for all was quiet. 

‘There is some one down there, iy there not ?” 
I called out, looking down. 

“Yes,” éaid a voice from the darknezs be- 
neath 

“What floor do you want?” 
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“The top. Mr. Pip.” ' , 
‘<'Phat is my name. - There is nothing the mat- 
ter?” 


‘Nothing the matter,” returned the voice. 
And the man came on. , 

[ stood with my lamp held out over the stair- 
rail, and he slowly came within its light. It was 
» shaded lamp, to shine upon a book, and its 
circle of light- was very contracted ; so that he 
was in it for a mere instant, and then out of it. 
Iu the instant, I had seen a face that was strange 
to me, looking up with an incomprehensible air 
of being touched and pleased by the sight of 

e. 
™ Meving the lamp as the nan moved, I made 

out that he was substantialsy dressed, but rough- 
ly: like a voyager by sea. ‘That he had long, 
iron-gray hair. That his age was about sixty. 
That he was a muscular man, strong on his 
legs, and that he was browned and hardened by 
exposure to weather. As he ascended the last 
stair or two, and the light of my lamp included 
us both, I saw, with a stupid kind of amaze- 
ment, that he was holding out both his hands to 
me. 

‘‘ Pray what is your business?” I asked him. 

“ My business ?” he repeated, pausing. “Ah! 
Yes. I will explain my business, by your leave.” 

‘*Do you wish to come in?” 

‘+ Yes,” he replied ; ‘‘ I wish to come in, Mas- 
ter.” 

I had asked him the question inhospitably 
enough, for I resented the sort of bright and 
gratified recognition that still shone in his face. 
I resented it, because it seemed to imply that he 
expected me to respond to it. But I took him 
into the room I had just left, and, having set the 
lamp on the table, asked him as civilly as I could 
to explain himself. . ; 

He looked about him with the strangest air— 
an air of wondering pleasure, as if he had some 
part in the things he admired—and he pulled off 
« rough onter coat, and his hat. Then I saw 
that his head was furrowed and bald, and that 
the long, iren-gray hair grew only on its sides. 
But I saw nothing that in the least explained 
him. On the contrary, I saw him next moment 
once more holding out both his hands to me. 

*: What do you mean ?” said I, half suspecting 
him to be mad. 

He stopped in his looking at me, and slowly 
rubbed his right hand over his head. ‘It’s 
disapinting to a man,” he said, in a coarse, broken 
voice, ‘‘arter having looked for'ard so distant 
and come so fur; but you're not to blame for 
that—neither on us is to blame for that. I'll 
speak in half a minute. Give me half a minute, 
please.” 

He sat down in a chair that stood before the 
fire, and covered his forehead with his large 
brown veinous hands. I looked at him atten- 

*tively then, and recoiled a little from him; but 
I did not know him. 

‘There's no one nigh,” said he, looking over 
his shoulder ; ‘‘ is there?” 

‘Why do you, a stranger coming into my 
rooms at this time of the night, ask that ques- 
tion ?” said I. 

‘You're a game one,” he returned, shaking 
his head at me with a deliberate affection, at 
once most unintelligible and most exasperating ; 
‘I’m glad you've grow’d up, a game one! But 
don't catch hold of me. You'd be sorry arter- 
ward to have done it.” 

I relinquished the intention he had detected, 
for I knew him! Even yet, I could not recall! a 
single feature, but I knew him! If the wind 
and the rain had driver away the intervening 
years, had scattered all the intervening objects, 
had swept us to the church-yard where we first 
stood face to face on such different levels, I could 
not have known my convict more distinctly than 
I knew him now, as he sat in the chair before 
the fire. No need to take a file from his pocket 
and show it to me; no need to take the hand- 
kerchief from his neck and twist it round his 
head ; no need to hug himself with both his arms, 
and take a shivering turn across the room, look- 
ing back at me for recognition. 1 knew him be- 
fore he gave me onc of those aids, though, 2 mo- 
ment before, I had not been conscious of temote- 
ly suspecting his identity. 

He came back to where I stood, and again 
held out both his hagds. Not knowing what to 
do—for in my astoffshment I had lost my self- 
possession—I reluctantly gave him my hands. 
He grasped them heartily, raised them to his 
lips, kissed them, and still held them, 

**You acted noble, my boy,” said he. ‘* No- 
ble, Pip! And I have never forgot it!” 

At a change in his manner as if he were even 
going to embrace me, I laid a hand upon his 
breast and put him away. 

“Stay!” said I. ‘Keep off! If you are 
grateful to me for what I did when I was a little 
child, I hope you have shown your gratitude by 
mending your way of life. If you have come 
here to thank me, it was not necessary. Still, 
however you have found me ont, there must be 
something good in the fecling that has brought 
you here, and I will not repulse you; but surely 
you must understand that—I—” 

My attention was so attracted by the singu- 
larity of his fixed look at me, that the words 
died away on my tongue. 

“You was a saying,” he observed, when we 
had confronted one another in silence, * that 
surely { must understand. What surely must I 
anderstand ?” 

‘*That I can not wish to renew that chance 
intercourse with y.u of long ago, under these 
different circumstances. I am glad to believe 
you heve repented and recovered yourself. I 
am glad to tell you so. Iam glad that, think- 
iag I deserve to be thanked, you have come to 
thank me. But our ways are di it ways, 


nome the less. You are wet, and you ~~ ee 
u before ” 
He had replaced x7 ncnedilll testels, cnt 








had stood, keenly observant of me, biting a long 
end of it. ‘I think,” he answered, still with 
the end at his mouth and still observant of me, 
‘that I will drink (I thank you) afore I go.” 

There was a tray y on a side-table. I 
brought it to the table near the fire, and asked 
him what he would have? He touched one of 
the bottles without looking at it or speaking, 
and I made him some hot rum-and-water. I 
tried to keep my hand steady while I did so, but 
his look at me as he leaned back in his chair 
with the long draggled end of his neckerchief 
between his teeth—evidently forgotten—-made 
my hand very difficult to master. When at last 
I put the glass to him, I saw with new amaze- 
ment that his eyes were full of tears. 

Up to this time I had remained standing, not 
to disguise that I wished him gone. But I was 
softened by the softened aspect of the man, and 
felt a touch of reproach. ‘‘I hope,” said I, 
hurriedly putting something into a glass for my- 
self. and drawing a chair to the table, “that 
you will not think I spoke harshly to you just 
1 I had no intention of doing it, and Iam 


how, 
I wish you well, and 


sorry for it if I did. 
happy !” . 

As I put my glass to my lips he glanced with 
surprise at the end of his neckerchief, dropping 
from his mouth when he opened it, and stretched 
out his hand. I gave him mine, and then he 
drank, and drew his sleeve across his eyes and 
forehead. 

‘* How are you living ?” I asked him. 

‘I've been a sheep-farmer, stock-breeder, 
other trades besides, away in the new world,” 
said he; ‘*many a thousand miles of stormy 
water off from this.” 

‘“*T hope you have done well?” 

‘I've done wonderful well. There’s others 
went out alonger me as has done well too, but 
no man has done nigh as well as me. I'm famous 
for it.” 

‘*T am glad to hear it.” 

‘*T hope to hear you say so, my dear boy.” 

Without stopping to try to understand those 
words or the tone in which they were spoken, I 
turned off to a point that had just come into my 
mind. 

‘* Have you ever seen 2 messenger you once 
sent to me,” I inquired, ‘‘since he undertook 
that trust ?” 

‘‘Never set eyes upon him. 
to it.” 

‘‘ He came faithfully, and he brought me the 
two one-pound notes. I was a poor boy then, as 
you know, and to a poor boy they were a little 
fortune. But, like you, I have done well since, 
and you must let me pay them back. You can 
put them to some other poor boy’s use.” I took 
out my purse, 

He watched me as I laid my purse upon the 
table and opened it, and he watched me as I 
separated two one-pound notes from its contents, 
They were clean and new, and I spread them 
out and handed them over to him. Still watch- 
ing me, he laid them one upon the other, folded 
them long-wise, gave them a twist, set fire to 
them at the lamp, and dropped the ashes into 
the tray. 

‘May I make so bold,” he said then, with a 
smile that was like a frown, and with a frown 
that was like a smile, ‘‘as ask you how you have 
done well, since you and me was out on them 
lone shivering marshes ?” 

** How ?” 

“Ah!” 

He emptied his glass, got up, and stood at 
the side of the fire, with his heavy brown hand 
on the mantle-shelf. He put a foot up to the 
bars, to dry and warm it, and the wet boot be- 
gan to steam; but he neither looked at it, nor 
at the fire, but steadily looked at me. It was 
only now that I began to tremble. 

When my lips had parted, and had shaped 
some words that were without sound, I forced 
myself to tell him (though I could not do it dis- 
tinctly), that I had been chosen to succeed to 
some property. 

‘‘ Might a mere warmint ask what property ?” 
said he. 

I faltered, ‘I don’t know.” 

‘* Might a mere warmint ask whose property ?” 
said he. 

I faltered again,“ I don’t know.” 

‘*Could I make a guess, I wonder,” said the 
Convict, ‘‘at your income since you come of 
age! As to the first figure now. Five ?” 

With my heart beating like a heavy hammer 
of disordered action, I rose out of my chair, and 
stood with my hand upon the back of it, looking 
wildly at him. 

“Concerning a guardian,” he went on. 
“There ought to have been some guardian, or 
such-like, while you was 2 minor. Some law- 
yer, maybe. As to the first letter of that law- 
yer’s name now. Would it be J?” 

All the truth of my position came flashing 
on me; and its disappointments, dangers, dis- 
graces, consequences of all kinds, rushed in in 
such a tultitude that [ was borne down by 
them, and had to struggle for every breath I 
drew. 

‘‘Put it,” he resumed, ‘‘as the employer of 
that lawyer whose name begun with a J, and 
might be Jaggers—put it as he had come over 
sea to Portsmouth, and had landed there, and 
had wanted tocome onto you. ‘However, you 
have found me out,’ you says just now. Well! 
However did I find you out? Why, I wrote 
from Portsmouth to a person in London, for par- 
ticulars of your address, That person’s name? 
Why, Wemmick.” 

I could not have spoken one word though it 
had been to save my life. I stood, with a hand 
on the chair-back and a hand on my breast, 
where I seemed to be suffocating—I stood so, 
looking wildly at him, until I grasped at the 
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I wasn't likely 





against the cushions, and bent on one knee be- 
fore me: bringing the face that I now well re- 
membered, and that I shuddered at, very near 
to mine. 

“Yes, Pip, dear boy, I've made a gentleman 
on you! It’s me wot has done it! I swore 
that time, sure as ever I earned a guinea, that 
guinea should go to you. I swore arterward, 
sure as ever I spec'lated and got rich, you should 
get rich. I lived rough that you should live 
smooth; I worked hard that you should be 
above work. What odds, dear boy? Do I tell 
it fur you to feel a obligation? Not a bit. I 
tell it fur you to know as that there hunted 
dunghill dog wot you kep life in got his head 
so high that he could make a gentleman—and, 
Pip, you're him!” 

The abhorrence in which I held the man, the 
dread I had of him, the repugnance with which 
I shrank from him, could not have been exceed- 
ed if he had been some terrible beast. 

‘*Look’ee here, Pip. I’m your second father. 
You're my son—more to me nor any son. I've 

ut away money, only for you to spend. When 

was a hired-out shepherd in a solitary hut, not 
seeing no faces but faces of sheep till 1 half for- 
got wot men’s and women’s faces wos like, I see 
yourn. I drops my knife many a time ip that 

ut when I was a eating my dinner or my sup- 
per, and I says, ‘ Here’s the boy again, a look- 
ing at me whiles I eats and drinks!’ I see you 
there, 2 many times, as plain as ever I see you 
on them misty marshes. ‘ Lord strike me-dead !’ 
I says each time—and I goes out in the air to 
say it under the open heavens—‘ but wot, if I 
gets liberty and money, I'll make that boy a 
gentleman!’ And I done it. Why, look at 
you, dear boy! Look at these here lodgings o’ 
yourn, fit for a lord! A lord? Ah! Youshall 
show money with lords for wagers, and beat 
‘em !” 

In his heat and triumph, and in his knowl- 
edge that I had been nearly fainting, he did not 
remark on my reception of all this. It was the 
one grain of relief I had, 

**Look’ee here!” he went on, taking out my 
watch, and turning toward him a ring on my 
finger, whiie I recoiled from his touch as if he 
had been a snake, ‘‘a gold ’un and a beauty ; 
that’s a gentleman’s! A diamond, all set round 
with rubies; that’s a gentleman’s! Look at 
your linen; fine and beautiful! Look at your 
clothes; better ain’t to be got! And your 
books too,” turning his eyes round the room, 
“‘mounting up, on their shelves, by hundreds! 
And you read ?em; don’t you? I see you'd 
been a reading of ’em when I come in. Ha, ha, 
ha! You shall read ’em to me, dear boy! And 
if they're in foreign languages wot I don’t un- 
derstand, I shall be just as proud as if I did.” 

Again he took both my hands and put them 
to his lips, while my blood ran cold within me. 

“Don’t you mind talking, Pip,” said he, after 
again drawing his sleeve over his eyes and fore- 
head, as the click came in his throat which I 
well remembered—and he was all the more hor- 
rible to me that he was so much in earnest; 
“you can’t do better nor keep quict, dear boy. 
You ain’t looked slowly forward to this as I 
have; you wosn’t prepared for this, as I wos. 
But didn’t you never think it might be me?” 

‘“*Oh no, no, no,” I returned. “Never, 
never !” 

“Well, you see it wos me, and single-handed. 
Never a soul in it but my own self and Mr. Jag- 
gers.” 

** Was there no one else ?” I asked. 

‘“*No,” said he, with a glance of surprise ; 
‘‘who else.should there be? And, dear boy, 
how good-looking you have growed! There’s 
bright eyes somewheres—eh? Isn't there bright 
eyes somewheres, wot you love the thoughts on?” 

Oh Estella, Estella! : 

‘* They shall be yourn, dear boy, if money can 
buy ‘em. Not that a gentleman like you, so 
well set up as you, can’t win ’em off of his own 
game; but money shall back you! Let me fin- 
ish wot I was-a telling you, dear boy. From 
that there hut and that there hiring out, I got 
my liberty and went for myself. In every single 
thing I went for, I went for you. ‘Lord strike 
a blight upon it,’ I says, wotever it was I went 
for, ‘if it ain’t for him! It all prospered won- 
derful. As I giv’ you to understand just_ now, 
I’m famous for it. It was the gains of the first 
few year wot I sent.home to Mr. Jaggers—all 
for you—when he first come arter you, agreeable 
to my letter.” 

Oh that he had never come! That he had 
left me at the forge—far from contented, yet, by 
comparison, happy ! : 

‘*And then, dear boy, it was a recompense to 
me, look’ee here, to know in secret that I was 
making a gentleman. The blood-horses of them 
colonists might fling up the dust over me as I 
was walking; what doIsay? I says to myself, 
‘I’m making a better gentleman nor ever you'll 
be!’ When one of ‘em says to another, ‘He 
was a convict, a few year ago, and is a ignorant 
common fellow now, for all he’s lucky,’ what do 
I say? I says to myself, ‘If I ain't a gentle- 
man, nor yet ain't got no learning, I’m the 
owner of such. All on you owns stock and 
land ; which on you owns a brought-up London 
gentleman?’ This way I kep’ myself a going. 
And this way I held steady afore my mind that 
I would for certain come one day and see my 
boy, ae myself known to him, on his own 

und. 

He laid his hand on my shoulder. I shuddered 
at the thought that for any thing I knew it might 
be stained with blood. 

“It warn’t easy, Pip, for me to leave them 
parts, nor yet it warn’t safe. But I held to it, 
and the it was the stronger I held, for I 
was determined, and my mind firm made up. 
At last done it. Dear boy, I done it!” 

_I tried to collect but I was 


ts, 
stunned. Throughout, I had seemed to myself 


3 





to attend more to the wind and rain than to him; 
even now, I could not separate his voice from 
those voices, though those were loud and his was 
silent. 

‘* Where will you put me ?” he asked, presen!. 
ly. ‘*T must be put somewheres,dear boy.” 

“To sleep?” said I. : 

mt Yes. And to sleep long and sound,” he an. 
swered; ‘for I’ve been sea - tossed and sea 
washed, wecks and months.” ‘54 
‘ “My friend and companion,” said I, rising 
rom the sofa, ‘*is absent; you must have hi: 
room. 

** He won't come back to-morrow, will he ?” 

“No,” said I, answering almost mechanical. 

ly, in spite of my utmost efforts; ‘‘not to-mor- 
row. 
** Because, look’ee here, dear boy,” he said, 
dropping his voice, and Jaying a long finger on 
my breast in an impressive manner, ‘caution js 
necessary. 

**How do you mean ? 

“* By G—, it’s Death!” 

** What's death ?” 
ie “*T was sent for life. It's death to come back. 
There’s been overmuch coming back of late 
years, and I should of a certainty be hanged if 
took.” 

Nothing was needed but this; the wretched 
man, after loading wretched me with his gold 
and silver chains for years, had risked his life to 
come to me, and I held it there in my keeping! 
If I had loved him instead of abhorring him: ‘if 
I had been attracted to him by the strongest ad- 
miration and affection, instead of shrinking from 
him with the strongest repugnance, it could 
have been no worse. On the contrary, it would 
have been better, for his preservation would 
then have naturally and tenderly addressed my 
heart. 5 

My first care was to close the shutters, so that 
no light might be seen from without, and then 
to close and make fast the doors. While I did 
so, he stood at the table drinking rum and eat- 
ing biscuit; and when I saw him thus engaged, 
I saw my convict on the marshes at his meal 
again. It almost seemed to me as if he must 
stoop down presently, to file at his leg. 

When I had gone into Herbert's room, and 
had shut off any other communication between 
it and the stairease than through the room in 
which our conversation had been held, I asked 
him if he wonld go to bed He said yes, but 
asked me for some of my *‘ gentleman’s linen” 
to put on inthe morning.. I brought it out, and 
laid it ready for him, and my blood again ran 
cold when he again took me by both hands to 
give me good-night. 

I got away from him, without knowing how I 
did it, and mended the fire in the room where 
we had been together, and sat down by it, afraid 
to go to bed. For an hour or more I remained 
too stunned to think, and it was not until I 
began to think that I began fully to know how 
wrecked I was, and how the ship in which I had 
sailed was gone to pieces. 

Miss Havisham’s intentions toward me all a 
mere dream; Estella not designed for me; 1 
only suffered in Satis House as a convenience, a 
sting for the greedy relations, a model with a 
mechanical heart to practice on when no other 
practige was at hand; those were the first smarts 
Thad. But, sharpest and deepest pain of all— 
it was for the convict, guilty of I knew not what 
crimes, and liable to be taken out of those rooms 
where I sat thinking, and hanged at the Old 

Sailey door, that I had deserted Joe. 

I would not have gone back to Joe now, I 
would not have gone back to Biddy now, for any 
consideration: simply, I suppose, because my 
sense of my own worthless conduct to them was 
greater than every consideration. No wisdom 
on earth could have given me the comfort that 
I should have derived from their simplicity and 
fidelity ; but I could never, never, never undo 
what I had done. 

In every rage of wind and rush of rain I heard 
pursuers. Twice I could have sworn there was 
a knocking and whispering at the outer door 
With these fears upon me, I began either to im 
agine or recall that I had had mysterious warn- 
ings of this man’s approach. That for weeks 
gone by I had passed fares in the streets which 
I had thought like his. That these likenesses 
had grown more numerous as he, coming over 
the sea, had drawn nearer. That his wicked 
spirit had somehow sent these messengers to 
mine, and that now on this stormy night he was 
as good as his word, and with me. 

Crowding up with these reflections came the 
reflection that I had seen him with my childish 
eyes to be a desperately violent man ; that I had 
heard that other convict reiterate that he had 
tried to murder him; that I had seen him down 
in the ditch tearing and fighting like a wild 
beast. Out of such remembrances I brought 
into the light of the fire a half-formed terror 
that it might not be safe to be shut up there 
with him in the dead of the wild, solitary night. 
This dilated until it filled the room, and impelle.! 
me to take a candle and go in and look at m) 
dreadful burden. 

There was still much of the old marsh charac- 
ter upon him, for he had rolled a handkerchief 
round his head, and his face was set and lower- 
ing in his sleep. But he was asleep, and quietly 
too, though he had a pistol lying on the pillow. 
Assured of this, I softly removed the key to the 
outside of his door, and turned it on him before 
I again sat down by the fire. Gradually I slipped 
from the chair and lay on the floor. When I 
awoke, without having parted in my sleep with 
the perception of my wretchedness, thie clocks of 
the Eastern churches were striking five, the can- 
dies were wasted out, the fire was dead, and the 
wind and rain intensified the thick black dark 
Bess. 

. THis 1s THE END OF THE BECOKD BIAGE OF 
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THE SAILOR’S BRIDE. 
mother dear! 
Methinks the tide is high, 
And I would look upon the sca 
Once more before I die. 
are making for the bay; 
It may be Ais is one. 
h, mother! how will Leonard grieve 
‘To come and find me gone. 





well remember when he sailed 
(It was at Lammas-tide), 
He said that he would soon return 


To claim his rosy bride. 


the flush upon my cheek, 


dut, ah! 


That showed like 


Ilis victim for the tomb. 


a vague misgiving then 
I could not put away ; 
And look through parting tears unto 


A happy meeting day. 


‘But he was full of hope—for him 


The future had no cloud; 
IIe saw me in my bridal dress, 
Not in my burial shroud. 


las! he’ll be a widowed man 
Before I am his wif 
Oh, mother! for his sake and yours, 


I sometimes pray for life 

will soon be here, 
this day; 

hard 


It may be come 
I once thought it was very 
To die, and he away. 


sut now I feel ’tis ordered well 
That Leonard is not here; 
I might have found it was more hard 


To die when he was near. 


‘Tell him I had my little bed 


3efore the window drawn, 
That I might look upon the sea, 
And think of him cach morn. 


And say that with my latest breath 
H pray 1 God soothe hi pain ; 

Ang, mother, bid him h that 
We two may meet again. 


! know that you will grieve for me 
But he will be your son ; 

rell him I bade him watch o’er you, 
When your own child was gone.” 


Gazing upon the far-ofi 
A while 
TT) 6 Wath, 
Phen murmured, *‘ Pathe: 
om earthly things away. 


she quiet lav, 
lead my thou 


And with that prayer God gave her pea 


And she was very calm; 
And, like the swan that sings its dirge, 
Chanted some favorite psalm 
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hand is on the cottage-door 


luo late! too late hath Leonard come: 
d ad. 


health’s fresh bloom, 
Was Death’s own color—he had decked 


His 
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Illustrated and Described. With a Sketch of the His- 
tory of Coins and Coinage, Instructions for Young Col- 
lectors, Tables of Comparative Rarity, Price-Lists of 
English and Ametees Sates, Medals, aud Tokens, &c., 
&e. Edited by W. C. Priwz, Author of “Boat Life.in 
Egypt and Nubia,” eofeut Life in the Holy Land,” 
&c., &c., &e, Svo, Mosliti, $2 50; Muslin, gilt edges, 

$2 00; Half Calf, $3 50 


CHILDREN'S PICTURE-BOOKS Square 4to, about 
300 pages each, beautifully printed on tinted paper, em- 
bellished with many Engravings, boundin Muslia gilt, 
7) cents per Volume; or, the Series complete in neat 
case, Price $3 00. 

THE Hyg ory BIBLE PICTURE-BOOK,. 
Illustrated by Eighty Engravings, from Designs by 
STEINLE, Ov BRBECK, VeErr, Scunorr, &c. 

THE CHILDREN'S PICTURE FABLE-BOOK. 
Containing One Hundred and Sixty Fables. With 
Sixty Illustrations by Hagetson Wer. 

THE CHILDREN'S PICTURE-BOOK OF BIRDS 
Illustrated with Sixty-one Engravings by W. Harvey. 

THE CHILDREN’S PICTURE-BOOK OF QUAD- 
RUPEDS and other Mammalia. Illustrated with 
Sixty-one Engravings by W. Harver. 


HISTORY OF THE UNITED NETHER!ANDS: 
from the Death of William the Silent to the Synod of 
Dort. With a full View of the English-Dutch Strng- 
gle against Spain, and of the Ran and pa 
of the Spanish Armada. By Joun Lotraror M 
LL.D., D.C.L., Co: ndin, Member of the Institute 
of France, Author of * The f the Dutch Repub- 





lic.” New Edition, wee Muslin, 00; Shee: 
$450; Half Calf, 66 : ga stale ae 


tay” Bent by Mail, poatege prepaid, OB receipt of price, 


= ne 
Gansu Scott's Infatry Tactics; 


Rules for the Exercise ond Manenvrea of the United States 
fanir; 
3 volx. 24mo, Muslin, $2 4. 
Published by Authority, 


United States Army Regulatior«. 
Approved by the President of the United States. end Print 
ed under the Directions of the Secretary cf War. 
12mo, Muslin, $1 50, 

Published by HARPER & BROTHERS, 

Franklin Sq@are, New York. 


Close of the Twenty-Second Volume. 


HARPER'S 


NEW MONTHLY MAGAZINE 
For May, 1861. 


CONTENTS 


A SUMMER IN NEW ENGLAND, — IV, BOSTON 
AND LOWELL. Illustrated by Porte Caavow. 
ILLUSTRATIONS.—An expatriated Patriot.—On State 
Street.—Worth a Million.—Feeding Pigeons,-The Kit- 
ten. —Boeton Girl. —Lecture ca Matrimony.—The Artist's 
Studio.—A popular Orator...CMarbor of Cohasset. — A 
Haddock. —Lobster Pot.—Pond near Cohasset.—Thie Ap- 
ple-Peeler.—-The Shoemaker. — The Good Old Times.-— 
Recreation formerly.—Reereation now a‘leye.—The Circus. 
—Letween Hope and Fear. 





THE OLD LOVE AND THE NEW. 
THREE MONTHS IN LABRADOR, 
Haitock. (Coneluded.) 
| ILLUSTRATIONS. —Camp at Flatwater.-—Settler’s Cab- 
in.—Map of Fsquimaux Bay.—Eequimaux Toupik.—Fs- 
quimaux of Ungava.—Rigolette.—The Doctor's Mishap.— 
Mealy Mountains.— Nasecopies, or Mountaineers.—Parhe- 
lia, Chateau Islands.—Profile Rocks at Henley Harbor.— 
Fort at Chateau Bay. 
DIGGING FOR CARTHAGE. 

ILLUSTRATIONS. —Execavation at Carthage.—Cape Car- 
thage.—The African Goliscum.—Ruins of Temple of Baal 
Hammon.—Punic Inscription. 

THE DEBATABLE BABY. 

GEORGE ROGERS CLARKE, 

ORLEY FARM. By Antuory Tro..orr.—Illustrated 
by J. BE. Munzars. 

Cuarter I. The Commencement of the Great Orley 
Farm Case. 

Cuaprer Il. Lady Mason and her fon, 

Cnarrer III. The Cleeve. 

Cuarter IV. The Perils of Youth. 

ILLUSTRATIONS. —Orlty Farm.—Sir Peregrine and his 
Heir. 

A SINGLE WOMAN'S STORY. 
THE ADVENTURES OF PHILIP. By W. M. Tuack- 
ERAY. 

Cuaprer VIII. Will be pronounced to be Cynical by 
the Benevolent. 

Cuarter IX. Contains one Riddle which is solved, 
and perhaps some more. 

Cuarrer X. In which we virit ‘‘ Admiral Byng.” 

ILLusTRaTiIons.—Cynical.— Laura's Fireside.— Rid 
dies.—With Admiral Byng. 

PRINCE NAPOLEON. 

A WOMAN'S ADVENTURE. 

MONTHLY RECORD OF CURRENT EVENTS. 
LITERARY NOTICES. 

EDITOR'S EASY CHAIR. 

OUR FOREIGN BUREAU. 

EDITOR'S DRAWER.--( With Ten Iilustrations.) 
FASHIONS FOR MAY. 

ILLUSTRATIONS. —Spring Pardessus, Na 1.—Spring 
Pardeseus, No. 2. 


The present Number completes the Twenty-Second Vol- 
ume of Ilanrer's New Monteiy Macazinz, The Pub- 
lishers renew their thanks for the cordial approbation and 
liberal support which the Magazine has received during 

- the eleven years of its publication. 

A regular monthly circulation of more than One Hun- 
dred Thousand, and a constant demand for back Numbers, 
Volumes, and complete Sete, evince that the Magazine 
meets the wants of the great body of American readers. 
All the features which have given it its distinctive charac- 
ter will be retained. Its object will etill be to present to 
the American public the choicest literature the day, 
with abundant Pictorial Mlustrations of every subject in 
which the Artist can ald the Writer. The Publishers con- 
fidently anticipate a continuance of the favor which the 
Magazine has heretofore received from the Preas aud the 
Public. 

The Author of “* Adam Bede,"’ wishing to publish her 
New Novel, in England, complete, at an early day, it will 
not appear, as announced, in the Magazine, but has been 
issued in a volume by the Publishers, in advance of its 
publication in England. In ite place will appear “ Oriey 
Farm,” by Antuomwy Tro.uors, the most brilliant Nevel. 
ist of the day. The first part is contained im the present 
Number of the Magazine. It will be regularly continued 
until its completion, the Publishers heving eccar:d from 
the Author the advance sh ete, and the criginal Vograv- 
ings, from Drawings by Mrut.a1s, the founder of the “ Pre- 
Raphaelite School,” and the most emioent painter of the 
age. 

Any Number will be se nt by Mail, post-paid, for Tweaty- 
five Cente. Any Volume, comprising Six Nombera, meat- 
ly bound in Cloth, will be sent by Mail, to any part of the 
United States within 3000 miles of New York, 
Two Dollars per Volume. Complete Sets will be sent by 
Express, the freight at the charge of the » ata 
Discount of Twenty-five per Cent. from the abeve rate. 
Twenty-one Volumes, bound uniformly, extending from 
June, 1850, to November, 1860, arm now 

Harerr'’s Wersty will be sent gratuitously for one 
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month —as a specimen—to any one who a * for it. 

Specimen Numbers of the Macazuve will aleo be sent gra- 
tuitously 

TERMS 

One Copy for one Year ~ $3 Gv 

Two Copies for One Year . 6 00 

Three or more Copies for One YX ent (each). 200 


And an Extra Copy, a For every Clud of Eran Sc n 
TRIBERS. 


Harrer’s WEPKLY Ble Tlarprr's MAGAZINE, together, 
one year, $4 00, 
HARPI it & BROTHERS, Puaseuers, 
FRANKLIN Squanr, New Yor«. 
Harper’s Weekly. 
PRICE SIX CENTS. 





TERMS. 
One Copy for One Year . ° > e #80 
for One Year . - 400 


Harper's Weekly and Harper's Magazine, one year, $4 00. 
Volumes 1, UL, TIL, and IV. of Haxree’s Wrexiy, 
in Cloth extya, Price $3 50 each, are 


To postmasters and agents getting up a Club of Ten 
Sulteorincen a Copy will be sent gratie. Subscriptions ma; 
commence with any Number. Specimen Numbers gratu 
tously tously supped. 
ee and Teachers supplied at the lowest 
Cuve Rates. 
HARTER & BROTHERS, PUBLISHERS 
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SEVENTH REGIMENT ON BOARD THE “BOSTON,” EN ROUTE FOR ANNAPOLIS.—From A Sxercn py ovr Sprcrat Artist. 
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BRIDGES ON THE RAILROAD FROM ANNAPOLIS TO WASHED 
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